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The State University 


Even the most ardent admirer of things 
ancient, who may not be stirred in the 
least by things modern, could hardly fail 
to feel that there is romance in the career 
of the University of Wisconsin, as told by 
Professor Pyre in his “Wisconsin,” which 
has just appeared. This book chronicles 
some of the important events in the origin 
and development of a university, estab- 
lished only seventy years ago in a town in 
the northwest territory off from the main 
highways of travel. For a number of years 
it exhibited the characteristics of its loca- 
tion,—it was an out-of-the-way college. 
Throughout infancy and childhood there 
was nothing romantic about its exper- 
iences; but in early pubescence it began to 
feel the thrill of new life. It is only now 
in early youth, but so rapidly has it pushed 
upward and forward into the world of 
thought and action that it can now regard 
the older and more renowned universities 
without embarrassment. It is conscious of 
a lack of traditions, which constitute the 
chief source of pride and contentment of 
sister institutions, but it does not bemoan 
this lack because it is so filled with enthu- 
siasm over its abounding present life and 
the promise for the future that it has no 
time for reverie or reminiscence. It does 
not exhibit to its visitors what is stored in 
its museums; rather it presents to them 
what it is doing in its laboratories, its class- 
rooms and its instruction centers remote 


from,the campus. It is a typical adolscent. 
It is exuberant, forward-looking, hopeful, 
adventurous. It is absorbed in what lies 
about it or ahead of it rather than in what 
lies behind it. 


What has Made the University Great 

The University of Wisconsin has scaled, 
or rather completely leveled, academic 
walls, and has mingled freely with men 
and women in their daily undertakings in 
the office, on the farm, in the shops, in their 
home, in the bakery, in the schoolroom,—- 
wherever people perform tasks of any 
kind. And any person who will read Pro- 
fessor Pyre’s book will conclude that the 
university has had a romantic career, even 
if it has abandoned certain academic 
traditions. It is not the romance of tradi- 
tion; it is the romance of achievement and 
of promise. It is the romance of distinc- 
tion due to accomplishment and not to 
mere age. Surely a university that in a 
couple of decades could ascend out of ob- 
scurity into possibly the most conspicuous 
place among the universities of the world 
must possess characteristics which enable 
it to realize the ideals of the times in an ex- 
traordinary degree. Perhaps one whose 
fortunes are cast with the University 
should not refer to its prominence in the 
educational world, but the reference is not 
made in a spirit of vanity. It is stated 
simply as a fact which is not now, if it ever 
was, an occasion for boastful pride on the 
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part of anyone affiliated in any relation 
with the institution. One rarely if ever 
hears a member of the: faculty or of the 
board of regents or of the student body 
mention this fact now, and it is referred to 
here merely for the purpose of impressing 
an important educational principle. 


What has lead individuals and commis- 
sions from all the progressive nations of 
the world and from every state in the 
union to come to Madison during the past 
two decades to study the work of the Uni- 
versity? The University has attracted the 
admiring attention of educators and lay- 
men everywhere because it has succeeded 
in adapting knowledge in all fields of 
human activity to the service of men and 
women in their everyday life more exten- 
sively and successfully than any educa- 
tional institution had ever before done. 
It has surmounted the barriers which here- 
tofore have separated universities from 
the “common crowd”. It has invited men 
and women who are toiling in the world to 
come into the university and see whether 
they con find anything there that would 
help them to solve the problems which they 
have confronted in their daily tasks. Not 
only this, but it has said,—“If you haven’t 
time to come in to us, we will go out to 
you”, and the men have gone out every- 
where. The slogans of the universities 
had been,—“Knowledge for its own sake”; 
“art for its own sake”; “culture for its own 
sake”. The slogan of the new University 
of Wisconsin became,—‘Knowledge, art, 
culture for the needs of every-day life, as 
well as for their own sake.” This is what 
called the University out of its chimney 
corner, and made it the most observed of 
the educational princesses of the day. The 
writer has heard educational people and 
laymen discussing the University in every 
section of the country, and in some other 
countries, and the quality that has im- 
pressed them above everything else has 
been its serviceableness to men and women 
in their every-day needs. 


New Educational Ideals 
Professor Pyre has woven his story 
quite largely around the conspicuous men 


in the university, its presidents mainly. 
Chamberlain, Bascom, Adams, Birge, and 
Van Hise stand out pre-eminently. If the 
task of writing the story had been assigned 
to the present writer—he would have made 
educational aims, ideals, policies, and 
achievements rather more prominent than 
Professor Pyre has done. Professor Pyre’s 
story is essentially a personal one. Tem- 
peramentally, he seems to feel the force 
and reality of personalities rather than of 
movements or principles. And then, he is 
an alumnus of the institution, one who par- 
ticipated as a leader in student affairs, and 
he has been a distinguished member of its 
faculty for many years; and the personali- 
ties of the men who have been most con- 
spicuous in the history of the University 
have abided with him more vividly than 
have the new conceptions of university 
education which the institution has 
wrought out into practice, not only as a re- 
sult of the leadership of particular men, 
but more largely as an expression of the 
ideals and beliefs of the entire university 
as an organic unity. 


As an illustration of the point involved, 
the reader does not gain the impression 
from Professor Pyre’s book that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin remained an incon- 
spicuous college until it conceived the plan 
of increasing the sum of knowledge for the 
purpose mainly of improving the condition 
of men and women in their daily under- 
takings, no matter in what activities they 
were engaged. This work, which made 
Wisconsin a distinguished university, was 
accomplished under the leadership of 
Adams, Birge, and Van Hise, but it was 
made possible principally because of the 
educational and humanitarian ideals of 
the entire university body. The distinc- 
tion which has come to the University has 
been due to the beliefs and convictions of 
the entire faculty working together toward 
one comprehensive end, and that was the 
application of all knowledge to the better- 
ment of human life in all its conditions 
and circumstances. 
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University Extension 


In this connection one might mention the 
extraordinary development of university 
extension, which is passed over rather hur- 
riedly by Professor Pyre. University ex- 
tension was never mentioned with respect 
by educational men until the University of 
Wisconsin adopted the plan of conducting 
work of university grade and respectabili- 
ty in places distant from the class-rooms 
and laboratories of the campus. There are 
plenty of people in the world, and some of 
them in the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, who do not yet believe that in- 
tellectual tasks of high quality can be per- 
formed outside of a classroom or labora- 
tory on the campus, but the number of such 
persons is rapidly decreasing. One can 
hear people in every section of the country 
say,—“Your campus is as broad as_ the 
state”. Occasionally a person scoffs when 
he uses this phrase, but most persons use 
it with adimration and respect. It has 
been the success of the University in at- 
tacking the problem of extension in a seri- 
ous and successful way that, as much as 
anything else, has lifted it out of obscurity 
and given it an enduring place among the 
institutions of the world that are devoted 
to the betterment of the daily life of men 
and women. 


Increasing Knowledge 


In saying this much, it should be borne 
in mind that in order to solve the problems 
that men and women confront in daily 
life, the University must add constantly to 
the sum of knowledge in all fields of en- 
deavor. In its laboratories, experimental 
stations, libraries, and in the studies of the 
members of its faculty, the dark places of 
life must be explored; the boundaries of 
knowledge must be expanded; every mem- 
ber of the university faculty should be an 
investigator in his special field. While not 
every man in the faculty is an investigator, 
the majority of them are, so that the Uni- 
versity has become not only an effective 
medium for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, but it is equally effective in the dis- 


covery of new knowledge. The one func- 


tion plays into the other. Men are seeking 
truth not only because it is truth, but also 
because truth will set men free. It will 
help men to eliminate superstitution by 
explaining the mysteries that surround 
them on all sides. It will help them to 
overcome the irritations and limitations of 
an unharmonious environment. It will 
help them to combat disease and to secure 
what is necesary to maintain the physical 
life, so that there will be greater time and 
energy for the enjoyment of things that are 
not physical. This is what is guiding the 
men and women in the University of Wis- 
consin who are engaged in research, who 
teach to their students what they discover, 
and who carry it out themselves, or give 
it to others to carry out, to people who can- 
not come to their classrooms or their labor- 
atories. Professor Pyre might have made 
these fundamental characteristics of the 
University, which have principally contri- 
buted to its distinction, somewhat more 
prominent than he has done in his book. 


It is a book which every citizen of Wis- 
consin would enjoy reading. He would 
feel just pride—not the vainglorious or 
boastful kind—in the position which his 
state university has come to occupy among 
the institutions devoted to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and of human welfare. 
Professor Pyre has woven a great mass of 
historical details into an easy-moving, fas- 
cinating story. There is no blood and 
thunder in it, no dramatic climaxes, no 
spectacular crises. Anyone who is inter- 
ested in the unfolding of the life of an in- 
stitution that has come to play a great role 
in human affairs, and who enjoys a chaste 
and mature style,—not florid, not bombas- 
tic, not over-strained, but dignified, urbane, 
companionable, artistic, modest, and en- 
livened here and there by a _ touch of 
humor, will be delighted with Professor 
Pyre’s book. 


An Educational Miracle 
The writer of these Comments has just 
completed a little trip during which he 
visited a number of high schools in several 
states and addressed meetings of high- 
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school teachers. In Chicago he spoke to 
nineteen hundred teachers, all of whom 
are teaching in the high schools of that 
city. Think of a high school system in one 
city that requires nineteen hundred teach- 
ers! The entire state of Wisconsin did not 
have nineteen hundred high-school teach- 
ers a very few years ago, and Chicago did 
not have a fifth of this number a decade 
ago. We now have in Wisconsin about 
thirty-four hundred teachers in all our 
high schools, and we are expanding at an 
extraordinary rate. Chicago can hardly 
secure enough properly qualified teachers 
to meet its needs, and a similar story is 
told one wherever he goes. This means 
that a constantly increasing proportion of 
pupils who complete the elementary schoo] 
are continuing on into the high school. 


Palaces of Education 


To meet the enormous demands for 
high-school education everywhere in our 
country, magnificent palaces of education 
are being erected even in small communi- 
ties. A traveller in the Old World is al- 
ways impressed with the magnificence of 
the cathedrals, royal palaces, triumphal 
arches, statues, mosques, and the like that 
he sees in one country or another. He is 
not attracted by the public school buildings, 
however, which he finds in any country, for 
the schools play a subordinate role to these 
other interests. But if one will travel thru 
any state in our country he will be more 
impressed with the magnitude and mag- 
nificence of the school buildings, especially 
the high schools, than with the statues, 
churches, courthouses, or any other insti- 
tutions. It is the same in Wisconsin as in 
sister states, but many of our people do 
not appreciate this fact. They hear it 
said, and they may themselves say, that 
education is the chief concern of our 
people, but they do not really understand 
that by far the most important institution 
in our country is the public school; and the 
school buildings loom up above all others. 
Foreigners who visit our cities, even the 
smaller ones and frequently the towns, 
never cease to wonder at the magnitude 
and grandeur of our school buildings. 


Those that have been recently built and are 
now being built are architecturally pleas- 
ing and impressive, though the chief con 
sideration in their construction has been 
and is utility. 


Real People’s Colleges 


As a people we do not realize that a 
modern high school is as well-equipped for 
educational work as most of the colleges 
of the country were twenty-five years ago. 
Some of the newer schools are doing work 
of higher grade, at least in certain depart- 
ments, than any college in this country was 
capable of doing forty or fifty years ago. In 
an earlier day, the colleges gave their at- 
tention principally to languages, mathe- 
matics, history and_ literature,—subjects 
that could be learned out of textbooks. The 
teaching consisted in quizzing students to 
find out whether they had memorized the 
tasks that had been assigned to them. 
There was some science in the college 
courses, but it was largely textbook science. 
There were no departments of household 
arts, no commercial, and no vocational de- 
partments. The non-laboratory and non- 
shop subjects only were emphasized. 


Compared with some of these earlier col- 
leges, a modern high school is a full- 
fledged university. It teaches the lan- 
guages, mathematics, history, and litera- 
ture which the colleges taught, and it 
teaches them just as effectively, though it 
may not carry them so far as the colleges 
did. But science is taught better to-day 
in hundreds of high schools, in Wisconsin 
as well as in other states, than it was taught 
in any of the earlier colleges. Pupils are 
brought closer to the facts of science in all 
these great high-schools to-day than was 
true of the students in any of the colleges. 
It is not necessary to go back very far in 
making this comparison,—it will hold for 
some of the high schools and colleges to- 
day. The writer visited high schools on 
his recent trip that are better fitted to teach 
young people science than are some of the 
colleges, and they are doing it, too. One 
may see pupils working in chemical, physi- 
cal, and biological laboratories in these 
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great high schools and they are gaining as 
much from their work as college students 
in some places are gaining from their 
work. 


There are some present-day colleges that 
are not as well prepared as most of our 
newer high schools are to teach household 
arts or industrial arts to young people. In 
all these high schools there is complete 
equipment for teaching every phase of 
home life. There is even a model home, 
and a girl must show a certain standard 
of achievement in every detail of house- 
keeping before she is graduated. In the 
same way, there are fully-equipped depart- 
ments for working in wood and iron. In 
some high schools there is a printing press 
in which pupils takes their first steps in 
mastering this vocation. There are com- 
mercial departments that give boys and 
girls as good training as commercial col- 
leges, and a great deal better training than 
could be secured in any business school. 


Serving Community Needs 

These great institutions that are develop- 
ing with unexampled vigor in all parts of 
our country are beginning to take advan- 
tage of their opportunities to’ serve the 
people of the communities in which they 
are located in all their needs. The pro- 
gram of service of one typical high school 
may be referred to. All the printing re- 
quired for any public board in the city is 
done in the printing press of this high 
school. The press is self-sustaining be- 
cause all the boards, except the board of 
education, pay something for their print- 
ing. All the furniture needed in any of 
the school buildings and all repairs upon 
the automobiles used in public work in the 
city are made in the shops of the high 
school. Water analyses are made for the 
board of health and for any individual in 
the chemical laboratory. Plans for new 
public buildings, educational or otherwise. 
are drawn in the manual arts department. 
There is a course in agriculture and the 
pupils go out into the country round aboul 
and render service to the farmers. Soils 
are analyzed and in other ways help is 


given to farmers for the improvement of 
their work. The girls in the household 
arts department make their own clothing 
to some extent. They give demonstration 
lessons to the people of the community in 
the preservation of foods and in the mak- 
ing of balanced bills-of-fare. They have 
charge of the lunchroom in the high school, 
and furnish luncheons at cost to upwards 
of a thousand persons every day. 


The work in other departments that in 
the past was confined entirely to textbooks 
is made very concrete in this high school. 
There are exhibits in the Latin department 
showing how a knowledge of Latin will be 
of service every day in interpreting words 
and illustrations found in newspapers and 
magazines, and in understanding the laws 
and institutions of the community. The 
history and civil government are connected 
up very intimately with the life, past and 
present, of the community, the state, and 
the nation. And so with every department 
of the institution—each one endeavors to 
have intimate contact with the life of the 
community so that pupils can be brought 
directly into touch therewith. It is the aim 
to utilize the experiences of the past to help 
pupils to understand the present and to 
point the way to the future. This is why 
it is proper to call such an institution a 
people’s college. 


The Problem Ahead of Us—Adequate 
Support 

It is certain that some readers are now 
asking,—But how can we support these 
great institutions? They are costly; there 
is nothing to be gained in denying this. The 
cost of the construction and equipment of 
one of these buildings runs into.the mil- 
lions of dollars. The maintenance of a 
great high school accommodating twelve 
or fifteen hundred pupils will amount to a 
quarter of a million a year, even when 
there is rigid economy. Superintendents 
and teachers have been trained to be 
economical. The writer has not seen 
wastefulness in any of the schools he has 
visited. Teachers know how to make 
every cent count, and they do it. The only 
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question for a community to consider is,— 
will a great public high school, serving the 
community as a people’s college, return to 
the community as much as it costs? Thus 
far our people have answered that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. If we can continue 
to answer it in the affirmative we will have 
in every town and city in this state and in 
this country a people’s college playing 
right into the life of the community, and 
offering to all the youth who are capable 
of taking advantage of it every opportunity 
to acquire knowledge and skill that will be 
of service to him as a member of the com- 
munity. 


Of course, the social training a pupil re- 
ceives in a high school of the type de- 
scribed, in which he must learn to adapt 
himself to a great many others, to play 
fair with his classmates and his teachers, 
and to be prompt and industrious in order 
that he may remain in the schools, will 
make him a better-behaved, more consid- 
erate, and more appreciated and helpful 
member of society than he could be with- 
out such training. 


The July Meeting of the National 
Education Association 


President Williams has planned an in- 
teresting and important program for the 
general sessions of the convention in Bos- 
ton in July. The main topics which will 
be discussed are timely. Such matters as 
“The Professional Training of Teachers”, 
“A Higher Type of Patriotism”, “A New 
World Outlook”, “Improvements in Rural 
Life and Education”, “Citizenship and 
Leadership in American Life”, “Education- 
al Policies for the Future”, will receive 
chief attention. Miss Williams has been 
spending most of her time and energy 
since she was made president in addressing 
educational organizations, women’s clubs, 
and civic societies throughout the country 
in the interests of the profession of teaching 
and the advancement of the N. E. A. She has 
aroused unusual enthusiasm for the Asso- 
ciation. She has been leading teachers to 
appreciate that by affiliating with the or- 


ganization they can enlarge their profes- 
sional horizon and at the same time help 
to improve the status of the teaching pro- 
fession in our country. She has taken her 
office as president of the Association more 
seriously than anyone else in recent times. 
Most presidents have regarded the office 
as an honor and not as an opportunity to 
improve the status of the teacher in Amer- 
ica. Miss Williams has taken a very dif- 
ferent view of her office, however, and the 
results are apparent in the response which 
teachers are making to her appeal for pro- 
fessional growth and loyalty. 


The membership of the association is 
now over 100,000. There are a great many 
affiliated organizations. There are four 
times as many 100% schools enrolled in 
the association as there was last year. The 
income is twice what it was a year ago. All 
of which shows remarkable prosperity. 


Making History Interesting 

Some of the readers of this note may re- 
call how history was taught in the schools 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. The 
writer has a vivid memory of the history 
textbooks which he first studied. They 
comprised mainly a catalogue of names of 
famous warriors with the dates of their 
birth and death, and the wars they waged, 
together with the names of kings, emper- 
ors, and presidents and some of the events 
of the reign of each described in outline 
and in a detached way. History was not 
very much enjoyed by pupils in an earlier 
day, mainly because it was dull and dry. 
It was largely an exercise in memorizing 
isolated and, so far as pupils could tell, 
unimportant and inconsequential facts. 


But the lines of pupils who are now in 
the schools have fallen in pleasanter places. 
The writer has been impressed with this 
fact as he has looked through some recent 
history books. A few months ago men- 
tion was made in these Comments of 
Wells’ “Outline of History”. Since that 
book was read, the writer has seen Van 
Loon’s “The Story of Mankind.” Like 
Wells, Van Loon aims to give a view of the 
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course which the race has pursued from 
the remotest times to the present day. 
Wells’ history was writen with the inter- 
ests and needs of adults in view, but his 
book can be read with pleasure and profit 
by young persons. Van Loon’s book was 
written with the interests and needs of chil- 
dren in mind. The author apparently has 
two children of his own whom he wished 
to instruct in history. He could find no 
book which seemed to him to be intelligi- 
ble or interesting to children. He recalled 
his own experiences when he read history 
as a child, and he determined to make his- 
tory more interesting to his children than 
it was made to him. So he set about the 
task of telling the story of mankind so that 
his children would understand it and enjoy 
it. They illustrated some of the important 
events with drawings of their own as they 
went along, and these are reproduced in 
the book. There are also illustrations by 
other artists. 


One ‘cannot doubt as he reads the text 
and looks at the pictures that this is a his- 
tory for children, though it may be read 
with interest and profit by adults. It is a 
fascinating story. The author knows his 
tory apparently, and he also knows the in 
terests of children. He knows what they 
can understand, and how history must be 
told to catch and hold their attention and 
make a lasting impression upon them. He 
has succeeded in an extraordinary degree 
in writing a book which should prove of 
value in giving even quite young children 
a view of the great events in the develop- 
ment of mankind. There is no longer any 
reason why history should be made a dry, 
dull, and unimpressive study for the young. 





DOG ON FAST 


PLE 


“Was his auto going very fast 

“Your honor, it was going so fast that the bull- 
dog on the seat beside him looked like a dach- 
shund.” 

Thrift is personal preparedness.—U. S. Savings 
Division. 


Small faults indulged are little thieves that let 
in greater.—Spurgeon. 


Two Sudden Deaths 


G. L. BOWMAN 


G. L. Bowman, principal of the Dunn County 
Training School, died very suddenly from the 
immediate effects of an acute attack of gastritis. 

A veteran in the Wisconsin educational ranks. 
he was known everywhere and by all his asso- 
ciates as a most kind hearted, earnest, progres- 
sive educator. In the teacher training work he 
has guided hundreds of young men and women 
in the work. His loss is deeply deplored by a 
long line of friends and educators in Wiscon- 
sin. 


V. E. McCASKILL 


President V. E. McCaskill of the Superior 
State Normal School was stricken with heart 
disease on May 2, and died almost instantly. 

Mr. McCaskill came to Wisconsin as a mem- 
ber of the Stevens Point Normal faculty in the 
late nineties, thence to the institute conductor- 
ship of the Superior Normal and later suceeded 
to the presidency of the same institution. 

His death is a distinct loss to the educational 
interests of the state. A leader ot young people, 
a trainer of teachers, a popular lecturer, a power 
tor good wherever he worked, his life and his 
works will live on in the memories of a host of 
school men and women, 


Ashland Educational Board Cuts 


Down Expenses 


A saving of $3,500 was announced by the 
Ashland board of education, after a meeting at 
which the members reduced the salary of the 
superintendent from $4,300 to $4,000, the head 
of the manual training department from $2,200 
to $1,900, and the athletic director from $2,400 
to $2,000. The two principals who have super- 
vision of the nine grade schools, were eliminated 
entirely, and their work will be looked after by 
the superintendent and the assistant principal of 
each school. who will receive a raise of about 
$30 a year. One principal, who had charge of 
seven schools, was paid $2,500 a year; the other, 
a woman who supervised two schools, receiving 
$1,750, and will be offered a teaching position at 
$1,400. 
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Phonics a Real Aid in the Preparation for Silent Reading 


PRIN. M. H. JACKSON, Wisconsin Rapids 


“To be or not to be,”—that is the ques- 
tion, soliloquized Hamlet. Today in 
gatherings of teachers we oft times find the 
emulator of the melancholy Dane para- 
phrasing—“Phonics or no phonics,—that is 
the question”. 


Sate ict Lee To die,—to sleep,— 
To sleep! perchance to dream! 
ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come 
When we have shuffl'd off this 
mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: -- 


Every discussion of the question of 
phonics still “gives us pause” because we 
are not confident that the arguments are 
based either upon experience or fair ex- 
periment. 

At the outset, it must be understood that 


reading is the translation of symbols into 
related ideas. If the reading is silent, the 


translation is for the sole benefit of 
the reader; he assimilates the words 
of the author and classifies them in 


his own mind in the terms which he is 
accustomed to use in organizing his own 
thoughts. If the reading is oral, the trans- 
lation is in the exact words of the author. 
If the reading is truly expressive its com- 
prehension is perfect in the mind of the 
reader and the oral expression is primarily 
for the benefit of auditors. 


From this definition, it will be under- 
stood that all reading implies getting the 
thoughts of an author as represented in the 
author’s own words. Merely looking at a 
printed page is not reading; neither does 
pronouncing the words necessarily imply 
an understanding of the ideas represented 
by them. The test of comprehension is 
reproduction of the author’s thoughts in 
words not following the exact phraseology 
of the printed page. 


The silent reader properly sees nothing 
but ideas in the printed symbols of the 
page which confronts his eye. The oral 
reader must do more—he must also vocal- 

ize the words as they occur in order in the 
sentences. This vocalization on the part 


of all good oral readers is as subconscious 
as is the vocalization of their own thoughts. 


It is an accepted principle of pedagogy 
that new knowledge must be related to and 
founded upon old knowledge. 
manner new powers are surest and quickest 
secured by basing them upon old powers 
the exercise of which has made them sub- 
conscious in their functioning. For years 
before children have been introduced to 
the first page of their primer, they have be- 
come accustomed to receiving and expres- 
sing thoughts orally. The art of receiving 
thoughts from the printed page—that is, 
the power of reading, is a new step. 


Not even those who are most severe in 
their condemnation of phonics even so 
much as suggest that this new step be 
taken without associating the child’s previ- 
ous method of receiving ideas—orally, with 
the new method—visually, from conven- 
tional letter forms arranged in words. The 
only difference in opinion is whether word 
mastery shall be secured by complete word 
units (or word-group units), or whether 
side by side with this procedure shall be 
given power to pronounce without aid 
from the teacher certain words other than 
those which have been taught as word- 
wholes. 


It has been extremely interesting to note 
that the advocates of “no phonics in con- 
nection with reading” are only those who 
are unacquainted with the phonics of the 
English language, or those who have the 
idea that phonetic procedure involves the 
use of “families”. Criticism of eating 
mashed potatoes with a knife should not 
be considered a sufficient excuse for the 
advocacy of reverting to first principles— 
and insisting that the method employed by 
a child of tender years is the only true and 
consistent way. 


It is unfortunate that the advocates of 
“no phonics in connection with reading” 
should lay themselves open to such impres- 
sions as are gained of them by those of their 
audiences who compare the results being 
secured in their own schools through the 
aid of phonics. Many a professional school 


In like © 
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man and woman otherwise excellent in 
methods of schoolroom procedure has lost 
caste among school folk because his or her 
auditors do not know that he or she is play- 
ing the part of one of the blind men who 
examined and reported upon the elephant! 


It is quite true that no criticism is too 
severe to be leveled at a so-called “phone- 
tic’ system which involves the use of 
hundreds of “families” by means of which 
pupils are supposed to “unlock” groups of 
analogical words. It is sure that no physi- 
cal tortures could be so severe as must be 
the mental agony of pupil and teacher who 
are compelled to suffer the infliction of 
such a method. There lies before me a 
pamphlet entitled “STANDARDS IN ME- 
CHANICS OF ELEMENTARY READING”. 
An examination of it reveals the fact that 
in the mind of its author the mastery of 
more than two hundred sound-symbols is 
required in order to master 554 primer 
words! In all condemnation of this kind 
of “phonics” all modern teachers will 
heartily concur. The wreckage which is 
strewn along the path of those who still 
blindly follow this method should arouse 
sympathy in the heart of the most harden- 
ed sinner, and should deter him from 
longer persisting in his iniquity. 


Any intelligent consideration of the 
question of whether-phonics is a real aid 
to thought getting must be based upon 
somewhat definite knowledge of the phone- 
tics of the English language, and an un- 
derstanding of a pedagogical application of 
this knowledge in the teaching process. At 
the very outset, it must be understood that 
exercises in phonics have no association 
with word meanings. Phonics deals with 
sounds only—never with word content. 
The teacher who allows the consciousness 
of her pupils to associate content with the 
words in the phonetic drills is conducting 
to that extent a “word drill”—not a phone- 
tic drill. She is constantly defeating her 
own purpose. 


Next, the teacher who seeks to have her 
pupils separate in vision the phonograms 
appearing in the sound combinations is 
surely breaking down the power of the 
pupils to read either intelligently or rapid- 
ly. Whatever appears to the eye must be 
sounded as a unit by the voice, and the 


drill should be continued until the oral re- 
action is subconscious and all conscious 
effort may be directed to the thought in- 
volved in the words as grouped in the sen- 
tence. This result is easily attained by 
frequent short and lively drills during the 
early school years. The result is that 
pupils soon become accustomed to the rec- 
ognition of printed words with the same 
subconsciousness that they employ in the 
reception of oral words. Then both oral 
and silent reading become entirely thought 
getting processes with all consciousness 
directed toward this ultimate aim. 


When it is understood that this form of 
visual word mastery and pronunciation 
may be secured in so far as nearly nine- 
tenths of the words of the English language 
are concerned by an applied working 
power of about fifty memory facts, it must 
be evident at once that there is much that 
is worth while in a real phonetic procedure 
in connection with the teaching of primary 
reading. Children in the primary grades 
should not be told the phonetic principles 
—they should acquire power to use them by 
drill exercises. When they have reached 
the grades where the dictionary is used as 
a means of discovering the pronunciation 
of new words, they may be put into con- 
scious possession of these phonetic princi- 
ples so that they may understand the mean- 
ings of diacritical marks and of phonetic re- 
spellings of unphonetic words. 


No thoughtful teacher will fail to recog- 
nize the value of the five following phonetic 
principles of the English language. 


The chil- 
dren’s reading vocabularies follows the 
statement of the principles. 

I. A vowel alone at the beginning of a 
syllable or between two consonants in the 
same syllable usually has its “short” sound: 
am, sat, ex, men, in, pit, on, hot, up, bug. 

II. Final “e” is usually silent and the 
preceding vowel generally has its “long” 
sound: pane, mete, mine, tone, cute. 

III. When two vowels are together in 
the same syllable, one of them—generally 
the first, has its “long” sound, and the 
other is usually silent: rain, stay, sea, feet, 
pie, toe, road, throw, due. 

IV. A single vowel constituting or end- 
ing an accented syllable or ending a mono- 


extent of their application to 
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syllable, is usually “long”: me, private, shy, 
noble, so, bugle, unit, able, acorn. 

V. The consonants “r” and “1” follow- 
ing vowels (“l” affects “a” only) in the 
same syllable indicate the sound of the pre- 
ceding vowel: tar, her, fir, nor, furl, ball, 
talk, malt, bald. (“a” followed by “If” or 
“Im” has its Italian sound, the “Il” or “m” 
being silent). 


In the English language there are 3,381 
monosyllables. 2939 of them are phonetic. 
80% of these phonetic monosyllables may 
be pronounced by applying one or another 
of the five phonetic principles above stated. 


3405 syllables composing 2396 words 
written by Second and Third grade pupils 
showed 2942 phonetic syllables. Of these 
phonetic syllables 1812 fall under the first 
principle of phonics listed above, 308 
under the second principle, 293 under the 
third, and 282 under the fifth. 


A classification of the entire vocabularies 
of seven Primers and First Readers yielded 
186 “sight” or unphonetic words and 2841 
phonetic syllables. Of the phonetic sylla- 
bles, 1922 came under the five phonetic 
principles as follows: I 1047, IT 208, IIT 159, 
IV 124, V 384. 


Another classification of fourteen differ- 
ent Primers disclosed a total vocabulary of 
974 words, 702 of which are phonetic. 


From these several investigations the im- 
mense value of even a few elementary 
principles of phonics in connection with 
oral reading must be very evident. It 
means the rapid acquisition of an oral read- 
ing vocabulary which may readily be trans- 
formed into a silent reading vocabulary. 
Reference to the several investigations 
above cited will show at once that the power 
acquired by the application of even these 
five phonetic principles will result in a 
reading vocabulary of several thousand 
words by the time a pupil has completed 
the Third grade. 


If pupils are to become good thought- 
getting readers in the intermediate and up- 
per grades, it is absolutely necessary that 
they come to each successive grade with 
reading power over the great majority of 
words which they are to meet in the read- 
ing lessons of those grades. Such word 
mastery gives the pupils ability to dis- 


cover the meaning of many of the new 
words of each grade by context, and re- 
duces to a material extent the time which 
must otherwise be spent in word study to 
acquire the thought of the sentences. 


If a pupil comes to the Fourth grade 
without reading mastery of from 2,000 to 
3,000 words, the chances are very much 
against his ever becoming a good thought 
reader. If the pupil has been given inade- 
quate phonetic knowledge and drill in the 
primary grades, it is expecting the impos- 
sible to hope for word mastery of even the 
minimum, 2000 words. 


The important purpose of reading in the 
primary grades is not the getting of 
new thoughts and information—it is the 
getting of old thoughts by a new process. 
The important work of these grades is the 
acquiring of an eye mastery of words al- 
ready in the pupil’s hearing and speaking 
vocabulary. This is true regardless of 
whether or not the pupil at his entry into 
school is familiar with the language he is 
to be taught to read—for an ear under- 
standing and a speaking of the language 
must precede any real comprehension of 
it in printed form. No person ever reads 
well, either orally or silently, any language 
in which he does not think as he reads, 
and the idioms and shades of meaning of 
which he does not comprehend as he hears 
them used in oral language. Therefore, it 
follows that both oral expression and oral 
reading must precede silent reading for 
thought getting. From what has been 
stated, it must be evident that if we are to 
hope for good silent reading in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades we must pro- 
vide a real phonetic basis with “honest-to- 
goodness” phonics in the primary grades. 


The First Day of January, the 30th day of May, 
the 4th day of July, all days declared to be holi- 
days by proclamation of the President of the 
United States or the governor of the state, and the 
25th day of December are legal holidays far 
schools. 

Subsec. (3) of Sec. 40.28 specifies those days 
that are to be considered as legal holidays for 
schools and provides that: All legal school holi- 
days occurring on the usual school days shall be 
counted although no school be taught; but school 
taught on a legal holiday shall not be counted for 
two school days. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Decoration Day is Tuesday, May 30th. 

Delavan is to have a new school building cost- 
ing $80,000. 

Dallas has voted a new school building at a 
cost of $24,000. 

Supt. L. A. Simnicht, of Mellen, has been re- 
elected for next year. 

Oconto Falls, Gillett,, Laona, and Wabeno have 
formed an oratorical league. 

Supt. G. F. Loomis, of Kenosha, has been re- 
elected on a three-year contract. 

Supt. F. O. Holt of Janesville remains another 
year at the same salary of 85000. 

The City Superintendents’ Association met at 
Eau Claire on Saturday, April 15th. 

Prin. E. J. McKean, of Neillsville, goes to the 
headship of the Tomah school next year. 

The Racine Board of Education has decided 
not to publish its proceedings any longer. 

Supt. E. G. Doudna, of Wisconsin Rapids, has 
been elected President of the Rotary Club there. 


Prin. Robert Lohrie of New Richmond will 
be the new superintendent of schools at Chip- 
pewa Falls. 


J. M. Reed, of the Woodruff schools, will be 
principal of the high school at Minocqua for the 
school year 1922-23. 

Milton Fisher, an assistant in the Merrill High 
School, goes to the headship of the Dodgeville 
schools next year. 

Supt. R. F. Lewis stays at Reedsburg another 
year at a salary of $3600, being an advance of 
$600 over last year. 

E. G. Lange, who has been teaching in the Mil- 
waukee city schools, will be the superintendent 
at Waupaca next year. 

The voters of Schofield and an adjoining school 
district have voted to erect a new building, cost 
approximately $55,000. 


In Appleton, the six grade schools of the city 
have adopted a new banking system as a_ part 
of the regular course of study. 

The State Department is preparing a new 
manual for the public schools of the state. It 
will be published this summer. 

Twenty-two Wisconsin cities have organized 
classes in the public schools for mentally de- 
fective and sub-normal children. 

Whitehall is to have a new school 
at a cost of approximately $80,000. 
ity vote decided this last month. 


building 
A big major- 


In order that the vocational schools at Ashland 
could continue until May Ist, the city Council 
made an appropriation of $687.00 

The University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion reports that over two hundred teachers are 
taking up the course in library work. 


The school board of Merrill has accepted the 
bids for the construction of the high school an- 
nex and second ward school buildings. 

There are eighty-two cities in Wisconsin that 
are erecting school buildings. The new building 
at Two Rivers will cost over $500,000. ; 

Members of the faculty of the Eau Claire State 
Normal School recently tendered Pres. H. A. 
Schofield a dinner in honor of his birthday. 

Simple ceremonies were used in laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the new Janesville high school, 
which, when completed, will cost $815,000. 


Brown County will graduate 300 boys and girls 
from the county rural schools this year. The ex- 
ercises will be held at Green Bay on June 13th. 

The schools of Oconto and several other places 
in the immediate vicinity were closed last 
month for several days on account of the floods. 

The school board of Fond du Lac has created 
the Garfield Junior High School, and has elected 
S. P. Unzicker as principal beginning September 
next. 

Supt. J. F. Waddell, of Evansville, goes to the 
headship of the Antigo schols next years. Mr. 
Waddell has been at Evansville for the last ten 
vears. 

The public schools won out in the recent 
election at Waukesha, when men were elected 
to the Council who are great friends of the pub- 
lic schools. - 


A news item says that two hundred children 
in the town of Wauwatosa of school age are 
prevented from going to school by the lack of 
school-houses. 


Miss Anna Griswold, teacher of Mathematies 
in the North Division High School for seventeen 


vears, died after a long illness in Chicago on 
April 10th last. 
The all-normal school conference was _ held 


at Eau Claire, April 18, 19, and 20th, under the 
auspices of the Association of Wisconsin Normal 
School Teachers. 
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The Wisconsin Boys’ Band Association is get- 
ting out a very attractive four-page paper called 
“The Bandroom”. The second number has just 
arrived from Elkhorn. 


Mr. Cecil Raymond, of La Sueur, Michigan, and 
since last September an instructor in the voca- 
tional schools of Watertown, died very suddenly 
the first of the month. 


The city of Kaukauna has voted to consolidate 
its various school districts. This leaves Apple- 
ton as the only city in the state where the school 
districts are not united. 

The principals of Sheboygan recently appealed 
to the school board for a summer school lasting 
a month in which they would be employed. The 
board turned down the proposition. 

Winnebago County recently had a visiting day, 
when hundreds of parents and other patrons 
visited the schools to see the exhibits—-a good 
move for the promotion of the schools. 

Waukesha ‘has. barred 
teaching in her schools. This rule applies to 
the future, those married women now on the 
force being able to hold their positions. 


The 


married women from 


school board wants to curb 
school investigators. They seem to have had 
more than they can stand the last few months. 
The University did that some time ago. 


Milwaukee 


Out of 342 pupils of Antigo inspected by the 
city nurse during March, 155 had various defects. 
Fifty-four cases of malnutrition were found. 
What a great work the city nurse is doing. 


Miss Helen Catherine Moore, of Racine, re- 
cently was awarded the first prize for Wisconsin, 
$500.00, for the best written essay on George 
Washington and offered by the Chicago Tribune. 

The Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
which met at LaCrosse in March, elected Mrs. 
Blanche Chamberlain of LaCrosse as President, 
and I. H. Kirche, of LaCrosse as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Milwaukee teachers who plan European trips 
this summer have been notified that they must 
be back on duty by September Ist, and they will 
not be released before the schools close this 
spring. 

Card playing and dice shaking in three hotels 
and restaurants at Strum have proved so attrac- 
tive as to cause truancy in the high school. Par- 
ents have taken the matter up and intend to curb 
the evil. 

Buffalo County Training School has prepared 
a very neat and persuasive booklet setting forth 
the advantages of education in that institution. 
It pays to advertise the school as well as mer- 
chandise. 


Eau Claire recently had a school exhibit which 
attracted a large number of citizens and awak- 
ened an interest in the schools on the part of the 
people. School exhibits have their place if not 
overworked. 


While the National Government decreed that 
Arbor Day should be on the 22nd of April, the 
state authorities named May 5th owing to the 
fact that the national date was not adaptable to 
our climate. 


Kenosha is having a little school row because 
teachers re-elected claim that the new schedule 
is not in accordance with the agreement entered 
into with the Board during the administration 
of Supt. Bradford. 


Supt. Potter, of Milwaukee, is after the num- 
erous reviews and examinations which con- 
sume a lot of time in the high schools of that 
city. He is on the right track. Greater efficiency 
is needed in our high schools. 


Pres. Birge of the University demands a higher 
entrance grade of high schools for that institu- 
tion. This may be one way of reducing the at- 
tendance at the University, but is it a square deal 
to the boys and girls of Wisconsin? 


Paul H. Graven, for some years in charge of 
the Manual Training work of the Madison schools, 
becomes head of the vocational school system of 
the city, succeeding A. W. Siemers, who leaves 
the school work to engage in business. 


Prin. Robert Lohrie challenges any school to 
produce something equal to the following data 
for New Richmond: Population, 2248; high 
school enrollment, 342; the number per thou- 
sand of population, 152.1. Who can beat it? 


The defeat of the $300,000 school bond issue 
in Fond du Lac must inevitably prove a calam- 
ity to that city. Over-crowded conditions mean 
a loss to the boys and girls of that city, for which 
they will suffer all their lives. Does it pay? 


The Classical Association of the middle west 
and south held a meeting in Madison last month. 
Louis E. Lord, of Oberlein College, was elected 
President, and Miss Leta Wilson, of the Madi- 
son high school, Vice-President for Wisconsin. 


The school board of Oshkosh has been re- 
quested to give male students over eighteen years 
of age credit for National Guard service. This 
plan has been approved by Prin. O’Neil of the 
high school and Supt. Bishop of the city schools. 


The school board of Beloit has instructed 
Supt. Converse to re-engage instructors at the 
present salaries. They claim that they have a 
deficit, and that no advance in wages will be 
allowed for next year. What will be the result? 


One of the best county training school ad- 
vertisers in the state is Prin. F. J. Lowth of Rock 
County. He is getting out a very attractive line 
of blotters telling the people in his neighborhood 
of the good things his school is doing. It pays to 


advertise. 


We acknowledge with many thanks receipt 
of the catalog of the Whitewater Normal School. 
We believe this is the only normal school in the 
state which issues a comprehensive catalog—at 
least that is our conclusion as judged by arrivals 
at this office. 
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The “flu” worked havoc among several Wis- 
consin schools during the month of March, and 
the health department reports that it is. still 
rampant in April. It is fortunate that the dis- 
‘ase is not as fatal as when it first struck this 
country. 


On March 31-April 1, Marinette had a lively 
teachers’ meeting, including the teachers of that 
city, Menomonee, Michigan, and the surrounding 
country. The parochial school teachers joined 
in the meeting, and altogether it was a most prof- 
itable one. 

In River Falls the teacher’s schedule begins 
at $1200 for those without experience, and ad- 
vances at the rate of $100 per year up to $2000. 
The maximum initial salary for any new teacher 
is $1800. This schedule does not include the high 
school principal. 


Marshfield claims that it is going to reduce 
the tax levy to the amount of $27,000 by con- 
solidation of its regular school and vocational 
school forces. Teachers and school boards will 
be interested to know whether or not the ex- 
periment is successful. 

Reports from Neenah indicate that over 50% 
of the children there use milk. Miss Sarah Con- 
ner, the nurse, says that it has been definitely 
proven that the increased consumption of milk 
by the school children of Neenah has been pro- 
ductive of good results. 

The statistics seem to show that there are 44,- 
481 white persons living in Wisconsin unable to 
speak English. These figures come from the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington, and must 
be reliable. Something that needs the attention 
of Wisconsin educators. 


By a ruling of the. Attorney General, high 
school pupils as well as grade school pupils in 
Wisconsin rural districts must be transported 
to the school at the expense of the district. The 
cost of carrying these pupils to their classes 
must be borne by the tax-payers. 

Sheboygan High School was recently entered 
by some miscreants during the night, who left 
behind them disordered rooms, but nothing of 
any material value was taken. Revenge is sup- 
posed to be the motive on the part of some de- 
generate children of the city. 

A survey was recently made of the Appleton 
schools by C. J. Anderson, Assistant State Sup- 
erintendent, J.T. Giles and H. W. Schmidt of the 
State Department, Thomas Llyod Jones of the 
University, and Miss Miller in charge of the 
Economic work of the State Board. 


The many friends of Mrs. Mary Bradford, for 
so many years superintendent of the Kenosha 
schools, will be pleased to know that she has 
joined the staff of the Milwaukee State Normal 
School. She is conducting classes in the Depart- 
ment of Education, and in public school and 
community hygiene. 


At the largest school meeting ever held in 
West De Pere, a resolution was passed authoriz- 


ing the school board to add $35,000 to the ap- 
propriation already made of $90,000 for the build- 
ing of the new high school. This will bring a big 
auditorium to the city, which will be of general 
use to the citizens 


In the Oshkosh high school next year a double 
session plan will be inaugurated. This takes 
the place of the so-called single session which 
has been in operation for several years past. 
The school will be in continuous session from 
8:10 A. M. until 3:35 P. M., with an hour and 
twenty minute period for lunch. 


The editors of the Monroe school paper put 
something over Supt. Creutz lately. The poetry 
which was published in the school organ was 
so modern and up-to-date that the young editors 
were severely disciplined for their progressive 


work. It seems the censor on the faculty missed 
out with her blue pencil work-—hence the rum- 
pus, 


Supt. R. A. Brandt, who has resigned from the 


Antigo public school superintendency, states 
he is going to return to the text book field. 


Supt. Brandt has made a good record at Antigo, 
but probably the lure of the road, to say nothing 
about the money, compels him again to go into 
the business field. 


Milwaukee has out-distanced every city in 
America in continuation school work. Twelve 
thousand Milwaukeeans are getting a part-time 
education in these schools. There are five thou- 
sand boys at the age of development obliged to 
work who come to the continuation schools to 
better their education. 


Henry Krueger, age sixty, a veteran Milwaukee 
principal, died of apoplexy on April 13th. He 
had suffered a similar attack a year ago. He 
established the first public playgrounds for the 
poorer children in Milwaukee, and is known as 
the father of the permanent tenure of office and 
pension fund law. 


The more fellows caught at bootlegging the 
more money goes into the school fund. This 
isn’t meant as an argument for bootlegging. The 
figures given out are that during 1921 there was 
collected in fines for violation of the prohibition 
laws the sum of $398,296.05, four-fifths of which 
goes to the school fund. 


An “Inventory Description of Wiscongin’s Con- 
tinuation Schools” is treated in the last num- 
ber of “Wisconsin Educational Horizon”. This 
number also contains the bi-annual report of the 
State Board of Vocational Education. Major Fitz- 
patrick, the Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, is the high light in this number. 


At a special election the first week in April, 
the people of Whitehall voted an $80,000 bond 
issue by a big majority. The money will be 
used to build a Union Free High School, although 
the outlying districts have refused to co-operate. 
This school has made remarkable progress under 
Prin. Charles E. Butler during the last year. 
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Dr. M. A. Bussewitz, of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, and Secretary of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, has announced his candidacy 
for the Assembly from the Eighteenth District 
in Milwaukee. Here is hoping that an educator 
like Bussewitz will get the job. He will be a 
power for education in the Assembly if he is 
elected. 


The city attorney at Waukesha has declared 
that two-thirds of the fire insurance carried on 
the school buildings in that city is void owing 
to the fact that this amount was written by city 
officials who were interested in the government 
of the city. It is well for districts to realize that 
no school board member can vote business to 
himself. 


State Superintendent John Callahan has put 
his foot down on special permit teachers in 
the rural schools. He believes that as long as 
this cheap stock is allowed to guide rural dis- 
tricts, the children of the country schools are 
going to suffer. It is up to the county superin- 
tendents of the state to see that no more of these 
special permits are issued. 


It appears as if the North Central Association 
organization of colleges and secondary schools 
has recently thrown a bomb-shell into some of 
the Wisconsin normals, in that they have been 
dropped from the accredited list of that organi- 


zation. We always supposed the North Central 
handled high schools only, and not normal 
schools. Wonder if this will make another row? 


One of the greatest advertisements ever staged 
in educational circles in Fond du Lac was a 
mammoth parade of 2000 Fond du Lac school 
children in an attempt to tell the people of 
Fond du Lac that they needed more school room. 
The parade was most spectacular, and undoubt- 
edly did much to bring up the vote for the bond 
issue. However, a few votes were lacking, and 
the measure lost. 


Mayor McHenry of Oshkosh believes the pres- 
ent compulsory educational law which requires 
attendance upon school at least two half days 
a week until the eighteenth birthday is not war- 
ranted under present conditions. He claims that 
education can never be secured by coercion. 
The Mayor seems to believe strongly in the so- 
called “College of Hard Knocks” rather’ than 
in some of the modern methods of education. 


Miss Emma Conley, for many years in charge 
of the work of Home Economics in Wisconsin, 
is now a specialist in vocational education for 
girls connected with the University of the state 
of New York at Albany. This summer she will 
be an instructor in the State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University. Many of Miss Con- 
ley’s friends were pleased to greet her at the 
annual banquet of Wisconsin teachers at Chica- 
go in March. 

Pres. F. S. Hyer, of the Whitewater Normal, 
has put over another worthy project. Lacking 
a commons where the students could be pro- 


vided with adequate eating facilities, he appealed 
to the citizens of Whitewater to purchase the 
old Universal Church and turn it into an eating 
hall for the students. This was done. Whole- 
some food is provided to students, and there 
are now 150 regular boarders. Meals are fur- 
nished to students at cost. 


. 


Supt. F. M. Longanecker, of Racine, won his 
suit in the Supreme Court of the state. The 
decision is that the Board of Education of Ra- 
cine has the power to abrogate old contracts 
and make new ones. The case came up when 
Supt. Longanecker’s salary was raised by the 
Board of Education from $4500 to $6000. The 
right of the Board to do this was questioned by 
a citizen. The decision means that the city sup- 
erintendent of schools is an employee and _ not 
an officer. . 


The friends of Walter 
of the Milwaukee Normal School, under the 
leadership of Miss Emma J. Gardner, are rais- 
ing a memorial fund to commemorate the life 
of one who spent so many years in the Wis- 
consin educational field. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a fund, the interest accruing from which 
is to be used annually for the recognition of 
merit in some senior student or students. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Miss Gardner, care of 
the Milwaukee Normal School. 


The death of R. B. Dudgeon, at Madison, on 
April 12th, took from the ranks of Wisconsin 
educators one of its big men. For thirty years 
Mr. Dudgeon was superintendent of the public 
schools of Madison. Previous to that time he 
headed the school systems at Menomonie, Hud- 
son, and Pewaukee. In his earlier years he was 
admitted to the bar. Wisconsin school-masters 
know Mr. Dudgeon as a kind, patient, and pro- 
gressive educator, and his loss is greatly 
mourned in Madison and in the state. 


Hewitt Cheever, late 


Wisconsin educators remember President 
Charles McKenney, once President of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, and the author of that 
famous (?) educational history of Wisconsin. He 
is now President of the Ypsilanti, Michigan, nor- 
mal school, and recently dropped seventeen wo- 
men because of “social indiscretions.” Old Mich- 
igan was stirred from top to bottom, and the 
pressure brought to bear on McKenney led to a 
revocation of the order, and all the girls are 
back and happy again. 


Lucy Gertrude McGraw died in Milwaukee on 


March 3rd after an illness of several months. 
Miss McGraw was a graduate of the Oshkosh 


Normal School, and had been a teacher in Wis- 
consin for twenty-seven years, specializing in 


primary work. She was a woman of great 
strength of character and fine impulses, and 
made friends wherever she went. Her high 


standard of life and her genuine love for chil- 
dren will never be forgotten by those who have 
had an acquaintance with her. 

A Spokane, Washington, dispatch to the Asso- 
ciated Press early in April quotes Ex-State Supt- 
Cary with the statement that jazz music, scanty 
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dress, suggestive dancing, and other alleged foi- 
bles of the flapper and her masculine counter- 


part, are the curses of the young of to- 
day. He is quoted as defining flappers in this 


language: “Girls of the wealthier class who are 
idle, who dress to extremes, smoke cigarettes, 
who are out all night and who sleep all day.” 
Pretty bad world this! 

The W. €. T. U. of the state is on a campaign 
of a most useful character. They are attempting 
to have the study of Physiology restored to either 
the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade. The fact 
of the matter is there are very few high schools 
in the state of Wisconsin where this subject is 
given the attention it deserves. In the grades it 
is taught only in an indifferent way. To put 
boys or girls through the public schools without 
giving them proper knowledge of the functions 
and care of their own bodies is nothing less 
than criminal. 

Prin. Howard C. Stewart, of the Auburndale 
schools, claims that the Union Free High School 
there has a very large mileage per pupil compar- 
ed with other schools in Wisconsin. The aver- 
age residence distance from the school is over 
two miles, the thirty pupils having a total of 
sixty-six miles. This means a drive of about 
four and one-half miles daily. Some live as far 
as five miles from school, and yet have made the 
distance through the entire winter over snow 
roads that have been unusually heavy. This in- 
formation ought to be conveyed to the children 
of some of our city schools. 


Importance of Eye Care 
Most Eyes Defective 


Statistics covering many years show that 
nine out of every ten persons over 21 usual- 
ly have imperfect sight. At 31 the propor- 
tion is larger. Above 40 it is almost impos- 
sible to find a man or woman with perfect 
sight. For the last 100 years the profession 
has wrestled in vain with the problem. 
finding no means compatible with the con- 
ditions of modern life for preventing errors 
of refraction, and no means of relieving 
them except by eyeglasses. 

It was learned some years ago by the 
examination of several thousand school 
children in one of our large cities that 66 
per cent of them had defective vision of 
such a degree as to warrant the wearing 
of glasses. 

Quite recently the examination of more 
than ten thousand employees in factories 
and commercial houses showed that 53 per 


cent had uncorrected faulty vision, 13 per 
cent had defects which were corrected 
making a total of 66 per cent with defec- 
tive eyes. 

These two surveys were made under dif- 
ferent auspices several years apart. The 
figures are startling. They mean that a 
very large majority of the public have 
eyes defective to such a degree as to re- 
quire glasses to conserve vision and make 
the individual a happier and more effici- 
ent member of society. 

Our eyes are large factors in our effici- 
ency. Nature allots each organ of the hu- 
man machine a certain portion of nerve 
energy. When eyes that are defective de- 
mand more than their share of this nerve 
energy it must, of necessity, lessen the nor- 
mal supply. The wasting of nerve energy 
directly diminishes human efficiency. Of- 
ten the victim of defective eyes is unaware 
of trouble. It may be indicated by head- 
aches, often attributed to stomach trouble, 
by nervousness, drowsiness and irritability. 
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PLAY-GROUND SUPPLIES 


The prices given below are greatly reduced. The young athletic will find that he 
can purchase nearly twice the number of articles for the same amount of money that 


he did in former years. 
prices. 


Wilson 
Official 
League 





League Ball. Conforms to 
National and American 
in tissue and silver foil 
Each price postpaid, 1.60 


W150. Wilson Official 
exact specifications of the 
Leagues. Carefully wrapped 
in an individual sealed box. 


Interscholastic League Ball 
W170. Interscholastic League. Wrapped in tis- 
sue and silver foil and individually boxed. 
Price postpaid, 1.00 
Price postpaid, .60 
Price postpaid, .40 


Wilson Catcher’s Mitt 


509. Wilson Moulded Scoop 
Model Catcher’s Mitt. Tan 
colored ealfskin palm = and 
fingers. Full laced. Hand 
made layer felt pad. Wilson 
strap and wrist protector. 

Price postpaid, 5.00 


Wilson Standard Model. 
fingers and band of 
chrome grain leather. 
Strap and buckle 


Junior American League. 
Amateur League. 


W155. 
W158. 


545. 
Palm, 
smoked 
Full laced. 
fastening. 
Price postpaid, 2.80 
made of tough brown leather. 
laced edge. A big seller. 
Price postpaid, 2.00 
Boy's Leather Mitt, made of tan leather and 
A desirable mitt for the young boys. 
Price postpaid, 





519. Boy’s Model, 
Strap and buckle at wrist, 


521. 
leatherette. 
1.00 


Wilson Basemen’s Mitts 
Wilson Basemen’s Mitt. Palm of pearl colored 
Full laced. Strap and buckle fastening. 
Price postpaid, 4.00 
Invisible Finger Pocket Model. 
leather, full laced, strap and buckle 
Price postpaid, 2.25 


Wilson Baseball Bats 


572. 
grain leather. 


557. Wilson New 
Finest quality black 
at wrist. 








W535. Straight grain ash. Rich golden finish. 
Price postpaid, 1.00 
W500. Tops, assorted finishes—red, green, orange 
or grain stain, all with natural finish handle. Water- 
proof waxed finish. Price postpaid, 2.00 
580. Boy’s special. Straight grain wood, light 


burnt finish, highly polished. Price postpaid, .60 


Place your orders early and take advantage of these low 
Ask for our complete catalogue on Play Ground Supplies. 


Wilson Indoor Bastball Bats 


Regulation size. Second growth ash. Oil finish. 
Plain handle : ae ._Price postpaid, .75 
Plain handle 2 ....Price postpaid, 1.00 
Wrapped handle _Price postpaid, 1.25 


Wilson Fielder’s Gloves 


612. Junior Profes- 
sional Model. Selected 
drab buffed horse hide. 
Leather laced. Double 
leather web thumb. 

Price postpaid, 


A31. 
A32. 
A33. 


3.20 


625. Junior Profes- 
sional Model. Lemon 
color glove leather full 
leather lined. Profes- 
sional style padding. 

Price postaid. 2.25 

666. Youth‘s Glove. 
Made of good tan grain 
leather, palm canvas lin- 
ed,fingers lined with felt. 
A large size boy’s glove. 








Price postpaid, 1.00 
Wilson Leader Playground Balls 
Suede cow hide cover, filled with hair and wool 
flox 
B13. 14 in. in circumference Price postpaid, _.75 
B14. 12 in. in circumference Price postpaid, .60 
Wilson Outing and Picnic Balls 
Heavy leatherette Cover. Wood wool center. 
Bi2. 14 in. in circumference Price postpaid, .50 
VOLLEY BALLS AND EQUIPMENT 
No. V7. Wilson Official Volley Ball. Made of 
special tanned white leather, regulation size, perfect 


shape and well made. 


and lace. 


Complete with pure gum bladder 
Each postpaid, 5.00 


o. 64. Wilson Volley Ball. Made of cream color- 
ed leather, perfect shape. Complete with pure gum 
bladder and lace. Each postpaid, 3.25 

No 65. Wilson Volley Ball. Well made of special 
brown tanned leather. Complete with pure gum bladder 
and lace. Each postpaid, 3.00 

Volley Ball Net 
No. 90. Wilson Official Volley Ball Nets for use 


with Official Standards. Each Postpaid, 3.50 


Volley Ball Bladders 
Heavy weight four-piece pure gum Volley 
Each postpaid, .90 


Official Playground and 
Indoor Balls 


No. A2. 
ball Bladder. 


Pearl Horsehide cover, 
double stitched, filled with 
best Wilson Curled Hair. 





No. Price postpaid 
B117. 17 in. in cir._._.1.60 
B116. 16 in. in cir._..1.60 
B114. 14 in. in cir.._..1.40 
B112. 12 in. in cir.._..1.20 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire . 


. Wisconsin 
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Columbia Records for folk dancing, 
nature study and children’s games 


There are listed here only a few of the many Columbia Records which 
have been made especially for use in schools, and out of schools, when 
spring days allow so many activities to be carried on in the open. 


Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and 
key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer: winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be lockedin Pushmobile. 


Either oak or mahogany. 





FOLK DANCES 


Bluff King Hal. (English) Prince’s Band ) A-3038 
Shoemaker’s Dance. ( Danish) a ‘; = 
Band 


Rufty Tofty—Sweet Kate. (English 
Country Dances) (Cecil 2; Siew) A-3065 
Prince’s Band } 10-inch 
Sellinger’s Round. (English Country 75c 
Dance (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Goddesses. (English —- Dance) A-3081 
Prince’s Band 10-inch 
Oranges and Lemons. (English Country 75¢ 
Dance) Prince’s Band 
NATURE STUDY 
Bird Calls —An Evening in tamer ° \t0 -3139 
Avis > 10-inch 
Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies. Avis) 75c 


A-3118 
Bird Calls—A Day with the Birds. Avis 
Bird Calls—Spring Birds. i —- 


Wild Animal Calls—Death of the Old A 


Lion. Seton 
Wild Animal Calls—The Hunting 


olves. 


Seton | 75¢ 





Teachers who are unable to secure these or any 
other school records from local Columbia dealers 
may send orders direct to Educationa / Depart- 
ment, Columbia Graphophone Company, 1819 
Broadway, New York Gity. 











Educational Department 


COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


1819 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


_ aE | 


NATURE STUDY 
Wild Animal Calls—My First S| A-3132 


with a Lynx Seton ° 
Wild Animal Calls—The Elks Betle — 
ton 


INDIAN MUSIC 


A-3092 
War Song. Os-ke-non-ton - 
eery Day Song. Os-ke-non-ton 10-inch 
75¢ 
SINGING GAMES 
herhoJee a! a) hee A ‘ b) naa 
ts, Peas, Beans and Barley Giow 
i ‘ (c) Vocal ; (d) Orchestra ie 4 
London Bridge (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 70 
Round and Round the Village (c) Vocal; 
Orchestra 
Did You Ever See a ac 4 (9) Veos 
t estra 
Round Game (b) Vocal with Gadeeain ate 4 
Meiberry Bush (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 7Be 


(c) Vocal with 
Orchestra 


Ten Little Indians 


Send for free descriptive literature 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1819 Broadway, New York City 

Please send me the following literature: 
Check subject desired 

Songs and Singing Games ( 

Folk Dances 0 

Children’s songs and Cames O 

Nature Study 

Selected Lists O 
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Why Graduate 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high 
school or who is now in high school should read 
this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reason for pushing on to graduation are 
simply told. They are interesting to read. They 
are convincing. 


The whole argument is made up in a 16-page 
pamphlet-—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every sec- 
tion of the country are ordering these for their 
pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


Journal of Education 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





For JUNE INTELLIGENCE 
SURVEY Use 


The Myers Mental Measure 


It gives Every Child a Chance. 
It is Written in a Universal Language. 
It is a Single Continuous Scale for All grades and Ages. 


_ , An Examiner's Manual 
MEASURING MINDS: to Accompany The My- 
ers Mental Measure. 
By CAROLINE E. MYERS and 
GARRY C. MYERS, Ph. D. 
Head of Department of Psychology, Cleveland School of 
ducation 
PUBLISHED MAY, 1922 


- By the Same Authors .————_ 


Form 2 of 
THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


Lo alternate with the first form 
A PANTOMIME GROUP INTELLIGENCE 
TEST 


All Pictures—Given Without Language 


Designed for kindergarten to Grade Six in districts where 
there are many foreign children. Also for foreign-speaking 
adults in schools or factories. No knowledge of spoken Eng- 
lish is necessary. 


Newson & Company, 
Publishers 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Arithmetics 
with 


Business Atmosphere 


Rational Arithmetics, by George P. Lord. A short 
intensive course for private schools or for the 
more advanced classes in high schools. 
method, 271 pages, list price $1.00. 


Topica! 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic, by John H. Walsh. 
A longer and more complete course especially 
adapted to first and second year high school 
classes. Anarithmeticin story form. 612 pages, 
list price $1.40. 


Applied Business Calculation, by C. E. Brich. A 
series of drills and tests covering the fundament- 
al principles of arithmetic and their application 
to business problems; in pad form convenient 


for classroom use. 193 pages, list price 40 cents. 
} 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 

















